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THE REPOSITORY. 
LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 
A RURAL TALE. 
A last time—and unmoved she lay, 
Beyond life’s dim uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay, 
From whence the spark had fled forever. 
[ Delta. 

Maria Merton was allowed to be the prettiest 
girl fur many miles around the country. She 
was an only child, aud lived at a short distance 
trom the village of F ,in a small, but 
neat cottage, which had been given to her pa 
rents for hie by Squire Hardy. Her father was, 
and had been gardener to the Squire for a con- 
siderable number of years; and here was Ma- 
ria Merton born—here did she pass her days, 
from infancy, in one unclouded sunshine of 
love and happiness. But, alas! happiness is 
not the constant lot of human beings. Maria 
Basion was soon to prove this; fur, though 
she had spent her yeuthful days in comparative 
bliss, yet the time was approaching when her 
troubles were to commence. 

She had just attained her sixteenth year, 
when it was the will of heaven that her mother 
should be taken from her. This event, so heart. 
rending, completely effected a change in her 
manners and character. Before, she was all 
mirth and gladness—light and frolicksome as 
the sportive zephyr; but now, the roses had 
vanished from her cheeks. Oft would she sit 
&azing pensively on vacancy; and, instead of 
the innocent laugh that told of peace within, 
oft would the unhidden sigh escape her bosom, 
and the big tear stand trembling in her eye. If 
before she had been accounted beautiful, that 
beauty was now more than ever interesting 
from her melancholy appearance. She had the 
same lightness of form, the same features ; but 
these were softened and mellowed down by the 
hand of grief. 

Her occupation now consisted in taking care 


of the house, and in providing for her father, | 


who was now alone left toher, and of course 
was doubly dear. It was some pleasure to her 
to have the frugal meal placed ready for his 
coming, to observe his look of satisfaction, to 
receive his kind advice, and to anticipate his 
every want In this manner passed two more 
years of life; she had felt the subduing influ- 
ence of time, which had helped to heal her 
woes; and she had now assumed her natural 
appearance when fate was again preparing a 
heavy blow for her. 

The winter had been uncommonly severe, 


a 





| but offered an asylum in his own house. 








and the following summer was no less parched 
and hot. A violent fever raged through the vil- 
lage of F———, that swept away many, both 
old and young, to their graves 


toher. But the ways of Providence are myste- 
rious and inscrutable, and it is not for vain man 
to murmur or repine at them, but to bow his 
head in all humility, wel! knowiwg thet * what- 
ever is, is right.” 

It was one calm evening, when they were sit- 
ting, as they were wont, on a bench before the 
front of the cottage, that she thought her father 
looked low and dejected. She observed this to 
bim, but he laughed it away, saying that it was 
only a slight head-ache and sickness that he felt, 
and that it would go off before morning. ‘This 
did not satisfy ber anxious doubts, and she re- 
solved, if he was no better, to procure medical 
assistance. Morning came, and with it confir- 
mation of all her fears ; her father was in a high 
fever, and on the point of being delirious. Now 
it was that she proved her affection: she was, 
indeed, his ministering angel. Night and day 
did she watch by his bedside: medical aid was 
procured, but all would not do. For three days 
he lay delirious; on the eventng of the fourth 
he recovwd his senses; and, perceiving his 
daughter, be called her to him. ‘ Maria,’ said 


he, ‘I am about to quit this world forever: if 


there is any thing that makes me wish to live, 
or that renders this hour bitter to me, it is the 
thought of leaving thee, alone and unprotected, 
to meet the storms and insults of an unfeeling 
world. 
the time I have been allowed ; and it is one con- 
solatiun that thou wilt not want for the necessa 
ries of this life. In thy mother’s closet, thou 
wilt find sufficient, honestly procured, for thy 
future maintenance. Place it in the squire’s 
hands, and tell him tbat it was my dying wish 
that thou shouldst continue to live in this cot 
tage, where thou wast born, and perhaps where 
thou mayst die. Now let me have the last kiss 
these lips shall take: farewell! 1 go to meet 
thy mother: may God above bless thee, and 
watch over thee fur good!’ He pressed her 
hand, laid his head back on the pillow, gave an 
expiring sigh, and his soul quitted its earthly 
tabernacle. 

Time fled; Maria Merton bad seen her fa- 
ther deposited in the grave by the side of her 
mother; the first burst of grief was over, and 
her mind had sunk into a settled melancholy — 
She had, according to her father’s wish, placed 
all her money in the squire’s hands, who not.on 
ly granted her wish to remain in the cottage, 
This, 
however, for sundry reasons, she refused; and 
she therefore took up her abode with the new 
gardener and his wife, who had lately come to 
the cottage. 

It was on a bright and breezeless eve, in the 
month of September—the sun was just sinking 
beneath the horizon, and gilding, with bis part- 
ing rays, both hill and valley—the birds were 
flying to their leafy habitation, and all Nature 
seemed sinking to repose—when Maria Merton 
was seated in her favourite bower in the garden, 
enjoying the cool of the evening, and looking 
with softened feelings on the scene before her. 
The sound of the village bell smote upon her 


Maria Merton | 
was not without her fears, and oft did she offer | 
| up her prayer that her father might be spared 


[have not, however, made bad use of 





AT 
ear, which brought to her memory numerous 
and painful recollections. She thought on ber 
parents, on her past and present life, and on 
what would befal her in the future. She thought 
also on one Who had long been absent—she al 
most wished for his presence, and then she gave 
a sigh io his memory. She started up afraid, 
fur the sigh was audibly answered by another 
from behind the bower. She-had just reached 
the entrance, when a figure stood before her 
that fetched the colour into Ber cheeks. She 
was almost denied the power of utterance, so 
overpowering were her feelings. At last she 
said, ‘Oh! Mr. Hardy, is that indeed you?’ 

* Dearest Maria, it is!’ and the next moment 
they were locked in each other's arms 

Frank Hardy, the person whom we have now 
introduced, was the only son of Squire Hardy, 
whose mother had died in giving birth to him 
He had always been a great favourite with Ma- 
ria Merton’s father and mother, and a welcome 
visitant at their cottage. He had carly observ- 
ed their daughter's beauty, “hich was the cause 
of his frequent visits, and had secretly sighed 
for the possession of her heart, and at last ob- 
tained it. He observed with no small degree of 
satisfaction that he had created some interest 
in her bosom, and that his society was very 
agreeable to her; for whenever he came, a 
smile from her was sure to welcome him. 

About this time her mother died, and then it 
was that he completely won her heart. His 
frequent visits of condolence, both with her and 
her father, placed him in such an amiable light 
that she could not but admire him for his sorrow 
and sympathy for her mother’s death. 

But the period was coming which was to part 
them from each other, when she should declare 
openly that love which she felt inwardly for him 
Frank Hardy had received all the education « 
private tutor could give; and as he was now 
about sixteen, it was told him by his father that 
in a month's time he must set off for college.- 
He therefore made the best use of his time, and 
the evening before his departure contrived to 
have a private interview with Maria, "Twas in 
her favourite bower; the moon was shining in 
all her majesty; ‘twas an hour favourable to 
love. ‘Maria,’ he said, ‘our time has passed 
pleasantly, but it must end; to morrow | must 
leave you fortwo years at the college, but ne- 
ver, whilst life shall last, will | forget you, or the 
happy, blissful moments [have spent in your 
society. But to what use will this be, if Maria 
thinks not on me? Oh! if | might but be as- 
sured that you will not banish me from your re- 
membrance, but that you will sometimes think 
kindly on me, it would soften this hour of part 
ing.’ 

©You ask me if I will think on you,’ said Ma 
ria; ‘be assured f will, for I must own that I 
have spent many happy moments tn your com 
pany; but oh! Mr. Hardy, do you mean to 
mock or insult me? I am but a poor gardener’s 
daughter, and youarich man’s son? What 
would your father, what would my father say, if 
they were to know of this ”” 

“Love allows of no distinction; and as for 
knowing, who will ever know, or what differ- 
ence if the whole world knew? Come then, 
Maria, once more I beseech you speak, for my 
mind is on the rack.’ 

She turned en him her beauteous face, blush- 


itd 


ing like the morn, and softly murmured, ¢ I can- 
not speak my feelings+-you can guess them.’ 

‘li is enough; then let a kiss seal the con- 
tract.’ 

Swilt flew the minutes, until the voice of her 
father made her remember that they must part. 
Frank Elardy led ber back into the house, and 
bidding a good-bye to her father, he hastened 
home, to nruse in solitude on his successful 
operations 

On the following morning he departed in the 

ravelling carriage; and it was now, when be 
was alene, his home fast receding from his view, 
that he tigst thought seriously on the steps he 
had takea. Did he intend to make Maria his 
wife? No, that could never be. Why then 
had he sought and obtained her love? In the 
lirst place, she was very preity, and it was 
something to be loved by « handsome girl — 


————— 


Then again it was gratifying to his vanity, that | 


he-could boast of having made one conquest.— 
But did he really and truly love her? Ie had | 
said so, yet he felt that Le could Jove any other | 
pretty girl equally as well. Hle therefore did 
not love her to the exclusion of every other. 

It is needless, and would be tiresome, to fol 
iow bim through all his ‘liair-breadth escapes’ 
at college. Suffice it to say, that, when he ar 
rived there, he entered into all the vices so 
temptingly laid out with an avidity which ap- 
peared never to be satisfied. If there was any 
excess to take place, or any thing to be done 
that requiréd more than an ordinary share of 
impudence, Frank Hardy was sure to be the 
chosen hero. 

Thus passed his two years at the college, 
when he left it for ever and returned home a 
completely ‘finished gentleman.’ He had not 
Jong been arrived before he was informed that 
Maria’s father had been dead about a month, 
and that she yet lived in the cottage. Le there- 
fore’ hastened there, and found the gardener 
and his wife at home. On making himscif 
known to them, he received all the most servile 
testimonials of respect ane = ty which fawning 
sycophants pay to their masters. He saw di 


rectly through them, that they were the very | 
tHe asked them where | 


ersons for bis purpose. 
Maria was, and on being informed, he immedi 
ately went into the garden, and waited for some 
time behind the bower, until the circumstances 
which we have before described took place. 

Their meeting was bliss; they had not seen 
each other for two years; and during that pe- 
riod, time had effected a change in both. They 
had hoth ripened into maturity, and received 
all the embellishments that Nature could be- 
stow on them. He left her with a promise of 
calling on the morrow, and secretly determined 
in his heart to effect her ruin. Yes, crime had 
so hardened Frank Hardy’s heart, that what he 
would before have shuddered at the idea of, he 
now contemplated with as much satisfaction, 
and set himself to work with as much earnest- 
ness for possession of her person as he had be- 
fore done for the possession of her heart. 

It were unnecessary to detail the steps and 
plans he took to effect his object; it is enough 
that he was successful. 

Numerous now were their meeting, and ma 
ny ‘their stolen hours of guilt. But, ah! no 
more did she retire to rest in peace; her life 
pow was becoming a burden to her. ‘The time 


was now come when her eyes were opened to 
her true condition, and she began to see and 
feel the situation her fall from virtue bad redue- 
ed her (o. 
her ever again a 
that was as bis 


There was only one way now for 
es before the world, and 
awful wife. When she men- 





THE LADIES’ GAR 


LAND. 


tioned these circumstances to Frank Hardy, he 
laughed aloud, and told herthe only alternative, 
namely, that she might be his mistress; that 
they would seek some secluded spot, and there 
live, disdaining all formal ceremony of mar- 
riage. To this she consented, and the follow- 
ing morning was fixed on for their departure. 
Maria Merton appeared more than usually 
gay that evening, and yet there seemed to lurk 
some fixed purpose of her soul in the steadfast 
gaze of her eye. 
it was she took her fatal resolution. She saw 
there was no more peace of mind for her in this 
world: she thought ber God had forsaken her: 
she was tired of her life: she felt she was an 
| abandoned wretch, and that there was only one 
way of putting an end to her present miseries. 
Perribic thoughts flashed across her mind. ber 
brain was oo fire; she felt ber life a burden, 
why then should she hive? Her firm resolve 
was taken. She unlocked her mother’s closet, 
and from amongst several bottles which had 
been used du:ing ber father’s illness she picked 
out one—itt was laudanum. She kneeled down 
by her bed side, repeated her last short prayer, 


' drank off the contents of the vial, and laid her- 


self down on the bed. In the morning Frank 
{fardy came according to his promises; but 
finding no answer to his repeated calls, he burst 
the door open, and then the secret was disco- 
vered. He carefully put the bottle by, and re 

moved all signs of suspicion, and then he took 
a last look at those well known features, beauti- 
ful even in death. There she lay, ‘ Love's Sa- 
crifice ;’ her soft blue eyes were est rtly open, 
and a smile seemed to curl round her lips. He 
kissed those lips, but ab! they returned not the 
pressure. He could no more; he turned his 
head, and hastened away from the scene of 
death and desolation. It had been in contem- 
plation that he should take a tour on the Conti- 
nent; he therefore got every thing prepared, 
and the next day he set off for France. 

Maria Merton was deposited in the grave by 
the side of her parents, no suspicion having 
| been entertained that she had not died a natu- 
ral death. 


at the fount of crime, but he had paid the price 
of guilt. He had repented truly, and sought 
and obtained forgiveness; and now he spent 
the remainder of his days in doing good where- 
ever he came, and in attempts (which, vain 
and feeble as they were, yet were sincere) to 
expiate the crime with which his conscience 
was burthened 


eo 
THE CAPTIVE BOY. 
** But who is he that vet a dearer land 
Remembers over the hills and far away ?” 

All who are conversant with the early histo- 
ry of our country, will recollect that our fron- 
tier settlements were many years ago, before 
the power of the aborigines was broken and sub- 
dued, frequently laid waste and desolate by the 
incursions of the Indians, who, not content with 
pilleging and destroying whatever properly lay 





} 

} ° ° 

| geance or caprice induced them to spare. 
' 


It happened in one of those incursions that a 
| young man named Bird, with his wife, and child 
| (an infant of about six months old.) were made 
The quantity of plunder in posses- 


| prisoners. 


in their way, marked their footsteps with blood, 
and made captives of all whom glutted ven- 





She retired to bed, and there | 





| sion of the savages, making the assistance of 
the unfortunate father and mother important, 
their lives were spared for the sole purpose of 


| assisting in srrving it off; they were shewn 





their burdens and directed to follow. The mo- 
ther, knowing the fate which in these circum 
stances awaited her infant, should it be diseo- 
vered, contrived to conceal it from her inhuman 
captors; and having wrapped it up in her bur- 
den, close to her breast, journeyed by the side 
of her husband toward the wilderness; sorrow- 
ing, no doubt, but invoking the aid of Him 
whose Almighty arm can succor the most un 
fortunate, and deliver in the greatest peril. 
After travelling from sunrise till fate at night 
through a long summer's day, the party arrived 
at an Indian village, and the captives being sc 
cured, the Indians threw themselves on the 
ground, and were soon asleep; but it may well 
be supposed that Bird and his wife, even afte: 
so much fatigue, felt little disposition to close 
theireyes. How they might escape, alone oc 
cupied their thoughts; they matured their plan 
and put it into execution; out to escape recap 
ture, required more vigilence and resolution 
than it required ingenuity and strength to free 
themselves from the cords that bourid them. 
They bowever set out, and with their helpless 
babe, which, as by a miracle, they had still suc 
ceeded in preserving unnoticed, began at mid 
night to retrace their steps; but before day, fa- 
tigue, anxiety, and the want of nourishment, so 
completely exhansted them both that they found 
this dilemma placed before them—the child 
ruust be left in the wilderness, or they must re- 
main and perish with it. The morning was al 
ready streaking the east with grey, and they 
knew their flight must have been already cisco 
vered; they knew, too, the characters they had 
to deal with, and that to escape, there was not 
a moment's time to be lost. Distracted with 
opposing resolutions, a sense of duty to them 
selves finally prevailed over the parent's fond 
ness; the mother for the last lime pressed her 
innocent offspring to her breast, bedewed its 
unconsciously smiling cheek with tears, and sat 
it down on the green bank of a little tinkling 
rill, to perish, where, as she cast a last languish- 
ing look, afler she left it, she saw it scrambling 


| after the flowers that grew around it. 


In the course of time Frank Hardy returned, | 
| but he was an altered man. He had drunk deep | 








The father and mother escaped to the settle- 
ments, and Mr. Bird speedily collected a large 
party of his neighbors and returned to the spot 
where the child had been left, but it was gone: 
and in the lapse of years, blest with riches and 
a numerous progeny, the parents ceased to 
weep over their lost boy. 

Fifteen summers had smiled upon the har- 
vests, when, in atreaty witha distant tribe of 
Indians, an article of which bound them to de-. 
liver up any captives that might be in their pos- 
session, 4 boy was put into the charge of the 
commissioners on the part of the whites, with 
the declaration that be was a white, found in in- 
fancy upon the very spot where young Bird had 
been left. He was sent to his parents who im 
mediately recognized on him a remarkable scar 
on his right hand, which he had received in his 
father’s house. 

The measure of his parents joys was full, but 
the boy wandered through the rich possessions 
of his father without a smile. His bow and 
blanket were his only joy He despised alike 
the dress, the babits, and the luxuries that were 
offered him. and bis mind constantly brooded 
over the forest scenes and sports in which he 
had passed his boyhood. Vain were all the at 
tempts to wean him from his native habits—and 
as vain the efforts to obliterate the recollection 
of his adopted home from his mind. While 


pursuasion and indulgence were alone resorted 
to, he modesily resisted; but when force was 
tried. and he was compelled to change his blap- 
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ket forthe garments of civilized life, and his fa- 
vorite bow fora book, he grew sullenly diseon- 
tented; and, at last, was missing in bis father’s 
house, and seen, the same evening, arrayed in 
the Indian garb, crossing a distant mountain, 
and bending bis course towards the setting sun. 

It was apwards of twenty years after this 
event, that Mr. Bird and his wife, now advanc- 
ed somewhat in yeirs, removed to a new set- 
tlement, where Mr. Bird had purchased a tract 
of land, ata great distance from their former 
residence, and while a more commodious build 
ing Was erecting, they inhabited a small butad- 
jacent toa thick wood. One di ay when the old 
lady was left alone, the men of the neighbour 
hood hay ing gone toa distance of several miles 
to assist at a raising, she saw, from her door, 
several armed and painted Indians approaching 
ber. Alarmed, but resolute, she seized a hat 
chet. and ascended a ladder into the left of the 
dwelling, drew it up after her, determined to re- 
sist to the last. They entered, and finding 
their efforts to entice her down were vain, laid 
down their rifles to ascend after her. But the 
tirst hand that was thrust through the trap-door 
was severed from the arm at a single blow by 
the intrepid heroine, and an alarm being taken 
at the moment that the whites were coming, 
the Indians retreated, and disappeared in the 
woods instantly: while almost at the same mo- 
ment Mr. Bird and his party came in sight. 

But scarcely had the deliverer of her life ap- 
proached, before Mrs. Bird’s eye caught sight 
of the severed band, and lo! there appeared be- 
fore her the scarred right hand of her eldest 
son. 

Such is the story of the Captive Boy; and 
from it I draw the inference, that it is habit that 
endears the savage to his wilds; that it teaches 
him to love his own pursuits; and to delight in 
blood and treachery . and that between the na 


tural passions, affections, and dispositions of 


men, there is no difference, except such as cre- 
ated by education and c ustom.—{ Emporium. 


AMERICAN HERMITESS. 


Saran. Bisnor isa person of about 350 
years of age. About 30 years ago, she was 





| one person. 


a lady of consider ‘able bear uty. with a com- | 


petent share of mental endowments and 
education; she was possessed of a hand- 


some fortune, but was of a@ tender and de- | 


licate constitution; she enjoyed» but a low 


degree of health, and could be hardly com- | 


fortable without constant recourse to medi- | 


cine and careful attendance: and was of- 
ten heatd to say, 
mal on earth but man, Disgusted with 
men, and consequently with the world, 
about 23 years ago she withdrew herself from 
ail human society, and in the bloom of iife, 
resorted to the mountains which divide Sa- 
lem from North Salem, near New York, 
where she has spent her days in a cave, or 


rather cleft of the rock. As you pass the 


that she dreaded no ani- | 


soutiiern and elevated ridge of the moun- | 


tain, and begin to descend the southern 
steep, you meet with a perpendicular de- 
scent of a rock, in the front of which is this 
cave. At the foot of this rock isa gentle 
descent of rich and fertile ground, extend- 
ing about ten rods, when it Tnstantly a 
a frightful precipice, descending half 

mile, to the pond called Long Pond. In 
the front of the rock, on the north, where 
the cave is, and level with the ground. there 


THE LABIE 


'G ARLAN 


appears a ads oe frustram of the ‘such, of a 
double fathom in size, thrown out by some 
unknown convulsion in nature, and lying 
in front of the cavity from which it was 
rent, partly enclosing the mouth, and form- 
ing a room: the ro ck is left entire above, 
and forms the roof of this humble mansior 

This cavity is the habitation of the Seren 
tess, in wh 1as passed the best of her 
years, excluded from : ] 
no domestic 
1 


Gor, 


which she | 
il society; s! 
animal, not even fowl, cat, or 
Her little plantation, consistiny of 
half an acre, is cleared of its wood, and re- 
duced to grass, where she has raised a few 
peach trees. and yearly plants a few hills 
of beans, cucumbers, and potatoes; the 
whole is surrounded with a luxuriant grape 
vine. which overspreads the surrounding 
wood, and is very productive. On the op- 
posite side of this litile tenement, is a fine 
fountain of excellent water; at this fou 


he keeps 


a | | 


, taste. Scarcely 


tain we found the wonderful woman Whose | 


appearance it is alittle difficult to describe ; 
indeed, like nature in its first state, she 
was without form. THler dress appeare ] 
little else than one confused and shapeless 
mass of rags, patched together without any 
order, which obscured all human shape, ex- 
cepting her head, which was clothed with a 
luxuriancy of lank grey hair depending on 
every side, as time had formed it, withont 
any “covering or ornament. hte nn she 
discovered our approach, she exhibited the 
appearance of a wild and timid animal, she 
stated and hastened to her cave. which she 
entered, and barricadoed the entrance with 
old branches palled fi from the decayed trees. 
We approached this humble habitation, and 
after some conversation with its inmate, ob- 
tained liberty to remove the palisadoes and 
look in; for we were not able to enter, the 
room being only sufficient to accommodate 
We saw no utensil either for 
labor or cookery, save an old pewter basin 
and gourd shell, no bed but the solid rock, 
unless it were a few old rags. scattered here 
and there; no bed clothes of a 
the least appearance of food or fire. She 
nad, indeed, aplace in one corner of the 
cell. where a fire had at some time been 
kindled, but it did not appear there had 
been one for some months. To confirm 
this, a gentleman says he passed her cell 
five or six days after the fall of snow in the 
beginning of March, that she had no fire 
then, and had not been out since the snow 
had fallen. How she subsists during the 
severe season, is yet a mystery; she says 
she eats but little fleswof any kind; in the 
summer she lives on berries, nuts, and roots. 
Ye conversed with her for some time, 
found her to be of a sound mind, a religious 
turn of thought, and entirely happy in her 
situation; of this she has given repeated 
proofs by refusing te quit this dre ‘ary abode, 
She keeps a bible with her, antl says she 
takes much satisfaction, and spends much 
time in reading it.—[_.V. Y. Paper. 
-_—_—Y 
HOPE. 

Hope is a lover’s staff ; walk hence in that, 


' And manage it against despairing thoughts 





ny kind, ner 


| been proved by tradition 


| not consent to have her eyes covered with 
ia bandage, 
| death. 























VARIETY. 












































































We have before us, a neat volume, entitled 
*‘Charlotte’s Daughter.” When we add that it 
a posthumous work of Mrs. Kkowson, most of 
our readers will at once guess at its merits. The 
works of that lady are entitled to particular at 
tention from those who read. or permit others 
to read, works of fancy. 

Mrs. Rowson was a lady of rare accomplish 
ments, and possessed the hanpy art of convey 
ing instruction in lanmwuace suited to the com 
prehension of general readers, and ina style cal 
culated to form a good, anc correct a perverted 
any as in our country has 


been more favourably received, or is more ge- 


nerally read. than © Charlotte Temple,” and we 


have no doubt that Charl 


be found 


otte’s Daughter will 
as worthy the attention, and perhaps 
productive of as much good, as its favoured 
predecessor.—[U. S. Gazeite 


Romenee Realinge.—Perkaps the peruse il 
of Romances may, without injustice, be 
compared with the nse of opiates, baneful 
when habitually and constantly resorted to, 
but of most blessed power in those mo- 
ments when the whole head is sore and the 
whole heart is sick. If those who razl in 
discriminately af this species ef composi- 
tion were to consider the quantity of actu- 
al pleasure which it produces, and the much 

eater proportion of real sorrow and dis- 
tress which it alleviates, their plilanthrops 
ought to moderate their critical pride or re 
ligious intolerance. —{_ Sir Fhalter Scott. 


= 
ANNE BULLEN. 

In Honssaie’s Memoirs, a little cireum 
stance is recorded concerning the decapita 
tion of the unfortunate Anne Bullen, which 
iNustrates an observation of Hume.— 

Jur historian notices that her executionet 
was a Frenchman of Calais, who was sup 
posed to be uncommonly skilful; it is pro 
bable that the following incident may have 
in France, from 
the account of the executioner himself.— 
Anne Bullen being on the scaffold, would 


saying that she had no fear of 
All that the minister, who assisted 
at her execution could obtain from her was 
that she wonld shut her eves. But as she 
was opening themevery moment, the execn- 
tioner was fearful of missin ae aim, and 
was obliged to invent an exper ent to be- 
head the Qneen. He drew oy 
and approached her si! 
at her left hand. another person advanced 
at her right hand, who’ made a great noise 
in walking, so that this cireumstance draw 
ing the attention of Anne, she turned her 
face from the executioner, who was enabled 
by this means to strike the fatal blow, with- 
out being disarmed by that spirit of affect- 
ing resignation which shone in the eve of 
the lovelv but unfortunate victim. 


his shoes, 
ently; while he was 








ibs 


According to the Venctian traveller and the 


Arabian author of the * Sirch Hakem-biemer- 
illah,” there was at Alamocs, and also at Masiat 
in Syria, a delicious garden, encompassed with 
lofty walls, adorned with trees and flowers of 
every kind—with murmuring brooks and trans- 
lucent lakes, with bowers of roses and trellices 
of the vine—airy halls aod splendid kisoks, fur- 





| 


oished with the carpets of Persia and the silks | 


of Byzantium. Beautiful maidens and blooming 
bov8 were the inhabitants of this delicious spot, 
which ever resounded with the melody cf birds, 
the murmur of streams, and the ravishing tones 
of voiges and instraments—all inspired conten! 
ment aud pleasure. When the chief bad 
ticed any youth to be disti 


no- 
nguished for strength 
and resolution, lie invited him to a banquet, 
Where he placed him beside himself, conversed 
with him on the happiness reserved for the faith 
ful, and contrived to administer to him an in- 
toxicating dranght prepared from the hyoscya- 
mous. 
the garden of delight, and there awakened by 


While insensible, he was conveyed into 
the application of vinegar. Oa opening his 
eyes, all Paradise mei his view; the black-eyed 
and green-robed bouries surrounded | 
dient to his wishes ; sweet music filled his ears ; 
the richest viands were served up in the most 


sim, obe 


cosity vessels; and the choicest wines sparkled 
in golden cups. ‘The fortunate youth believed 
himself really in the Paradise of the prophet. 
and the language of his attendants confirmed 
When be had his fill of enjey- 
ment, and nature was yielding to exhaustion, 
the opiaie was again administered, and the 
sleeper transported back to the side of the chief, 


the delusion. 


to whom he communicated what had passed, 
and who assured him of the truth and reality of 
all he bad experienced, telling Lira such was the 
bliss reserved for the cbedicnt servants of the 
imaum, and enjoining at the same time the 
strictest secrecy. Lver after, the rapturous 
vision possessed the imagination of the deluded 
entbusiastic, and he panted for the hour when 
death received in obeying the commands of his 


superior, should dismiss him to the bowers of 


Paradise.—[Foreign Quarterly Review. 


A POSTSCRIPT. 

Somebody has said that a lady 
expresses her mind in a postscript. Some 
two years ago a friend of ours fell in love 
with avery beautiful and very romantic 
girl, whose guardian set his ugly face against 
the match. After the ordinary prucess of 
anxiety and tribulation, the young gentle- 
man contrived to have a letter put into the 
hands of his Julia, begging her to run away 
with him. She returned an answer of three 
pages closely written—she talked about 
cruel fate, aching hearte, tomb-stones, and 
willow trees, in a style of unutterable sen- 
sibility—but not a word about his request. 
He read on till he came to the signature, 
‘* your broken hearted Julia,” and was on 
the pomt of deciding that Julia was not as 





always 














HE LADIES’ 


a SABLAND. | 


THE LA 





wise as she might be, when a little P.S. 
caught his eye. It was to this effeet— 
that she would be ready to run away with 
him that eyening, in spite of all the guar- 
dians in the world. ‘This was the quintes- 
sence of the whole three pages. 





A lady, who lately died in England, left 
an annuity of 10/ toa monkey, and 5/ each 
to a dog and cat—for their support—with 
remainder, at their deaths, to a niece. 








POETRY. 





{For the selection of the following really beauti- 
ful stanzas, we are indebted to the taste of a friend, 
who culled them from a tate Liverpool paper. — 
They are stated to be fiom the pen of a Miss 
Jrowne, a young lady not more than 15 years of 
age. ‘They denote an uncommon prematurity of 
funcy, feeling and taste; and, should the writer’s 
mind ripen with her age, there is no living author | 
of poesy whom she may not live to equal—few whom | 
she will not surpass. he paper from which this | 
‘airy gem” is taken, says that a volume of her pro- | 
dcuctions has already been published, under the ti- 
tle of “* Mount Blanc and other poems.” ‘These we 
have never seen; but we shall endeavor to procure 
a copy of the work, and, if it be a garden contain- 
ing many such spoken flowers,” its parterres sball 
often be rifled to furnisl a poetical bouquet to our 
readers. There have been frequent instances of 
greater precocity than this young lady exhibits; 
but cyidences of a more full and healthy maturity 
ut int leet, a kecner perception of the beauties and 
harmonies of nature, ora richer and purer gush of 
feeling, are not often met with in the early effusions 
of gentus.—[ N.Y. Velegraph. 
‘ MUSIC. 

Tis not in the harp’s soft melting tone, 
‘That music and harmony dwell alone ; 
*Yis not in the voice so tender and clear, 
That comes like an aigel’s strain o’er the ear ; 

‘hey both are sweet, but o’er dale and bill, 
For me there’s as beautiful music still. 


1 hear it in every murmuring breath, 

That moves the belis of the pu: ple heath ; 

In the wateh di y’s bark, in the shepherd’s song, 
fu the rustic’s laugh, as it echoes along ; 

fn the whizzing sound of the wild bird’s wing, 
There’s music, there’s music, in every thing. 


There’s music in the first love sigh, 

That answets the glance of ie melting eye, 
And wafts it home to the lover's heart, 

And bids bis idle fears depart; 

And ra‘ses a trembling blush in the cheek, 
And says far more than words cun speak 


There’s music, too, in the evening breeze 

When it stakes the Llossoms from the trees, 

And wafts them into the moonlit-heaven, 

Like fairy barks from their anchor’s driven ; 

And they, thro’ the clear and the cloudless night, 
Float in a waycless sea of light. 


There’s music too, when the winds are high, 

And the clouds afe saifmg thro’ the sky ; 

When ocean foams and hashes the shore, 

When the lightnings flash and the thunders rear ; 
Yes, e’en in the tempest’s jubilee, 

There’s music, and grandeur, aud beauty for me. 
There’s music, sweet music, where insects play, 
When they burst into life and the ight of day, 

And shake such sounds from their shining wings, 
As the wind makes in murmuring o’er harp strings; 
In the song of the birds, in the rippling streams— 
Ob! these are such sounds as we hear in our dreams. 


There’s music unheard, that is only felt, 
In the bosom where passionate feelings dwe't : 
Where the purest and warmest of thoughts have 











Yo tune the beast like an instrument ; 
From whose cords as time hath o’er them flown, 
His wing hath but wakened a tender tone, 





There’s music most bless’d in the house of prayer, 
Aye, the sweetest and loveliest of music is there : 
When innocent voices together blend, 

And their mingled tones above ascend : 

Phere is the holiest music given, 

From the heart’s warm altar up to heaven. 


From the Anulet. 
THE LATE SPRING. 
BY JOSIAN CONDER. 
The sleepy Spring was still in bed, 
And to rise was slowly preparing, 
When she heard the soft fall of the zephyr’s trea¢ 
Who came to give her an airing. 


She rose in haste, not dressed in blue, 
But clad in ber wintry mourning ,— 

Just stuck in her bosom a snowdrop or two, 
Her brow a faint smile adorning. 


Then away over garden, and meadow, and wood, 
Her light winged courser bore her ; 

But in her fair eyes the tear-drop stocd, 
‘To see the drear scene before her, 


So Jong had the tyrant of northern birth 
His iron reign extended, 

The genial commerce of sky and earth 
Had well nigh been suspended. 


The young birds had met on St Valentine’s feas' 
All eager to get married ; 

But the sullen saint refused to be priest 
For another red day they tarried. 


The crocus had put forth its feelers green, 
But drew in its head in affright, 

On hearing the peas, as soon as seen, 
Had been all cut off in a night. 


The lilac gay, that loves to be first, 
Stood shivering still and pouting ; 
And many a bud was longing to burst, 
But its orders, yet, was doubting, 


The fields were as bald as though they’d been shorn, 
As brown as if Summer had burned them ; 


' The hedges were naked as when they were burn, 


For their buds, you could scarce have discerned 
them. 


The rivers ran low thro’ the failure of snow, 
Yet their banks, it seems, never stood firmer ; 
But they longed for the rains which the Spring 
should bestow, 
That again they might babble and murmur, 


And the Queen of the Season, so ill did she fee}, 
She again took to bed in pure sorrow ; 

But the sun has been called in, her sickness to heal, 
Aad we hope she’ll be better to-morrow, 





STARS. 

Roll on, ye stars, exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curves the printless step of time; 
Near aud more near \our beamy cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach, 
Flowers of the sky! ye too to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field! 
Star after star from heaven’s bright arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 
Headlong extinct, to one dark Centre fall, 
And death, and night, and chaos mingle all! 
Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal uature lifts her changeful form; 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And svars and shives another and the same 

Danwiy. 








TO PRINTERS. 
THE establishment of the Lapres’ Garnramy 
will be sold, after the conclusion of the present yo- 
lume. 








blent 


Letters, post paid, will be duly attended to. 





